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periment in 


early education. 


p whitish specimens remarked, “Oh no, 


The teacher, seeing j ,oim '' hite looks ? ” The child insisted, 
have you forgotten io | ‘ ks were f 0U nd to contain grains 

and on one shelf the w 

a „d threads of P->P" ^ and generally true. 


{?} State 1 «s vivid and healthy, producing dear 
( ; ont illustration, and sometimes witty caricature. 
re m d There"wasa beginning made in the habits of independent 
examination of any matter. This leads to mental rectitude, 
robustness and magnanimity. 

(0) In waiting for Nature to answer questions— sometimes 
for three weeks or more— they gained their first perceptions 
of what law means, and of the values of patience and self- 
control, and of realities as opposed to shams. 

Parents in America at first objected to this experiment, as 
many parents in England would probably do. The children 
went home and talked about rocks and plants, and told tales 
from history and literature, but said little about reading and 
writing. One mother said, “ My daughter will study geology 
and literature when the proper age comes ; I wish her now to 
leam reading and writing, and have lessons in arithmetic 
and geography.” Later on she called on Miss Aber to express 
hei wonder and satisfaction at her daughter’s progress in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. One father remarked, “ Mv boy 

sn t earning anything, he s having a twaddle of experiments.” 

I “™ n ‘ hs , la f he Said> “ Mv bo - v ’ s whole attitude of mind is 

S a„i ” n "’ e ' VOrl<l With new “d ^ also pro- 
6 Since lli’ss uJ" St " dleS common t0 children of his age.” 

primary education has I) 61 Wa * Wntten ’ hcr intelligent system of 

•n the States and is a ^ K ° pteb * n man V of the large towns 
1 ^ not claim JLt lh 00 ^ ^ leadin S Nationalists, 
evils ; but 1 urge evJ ? penment is a cure for all existing 
vestigate each new den ^ CUCcl , tor w ^ 10 ioves mankind to in- 

seems to have good in it f Ure * n Vacation, to test any that 

symbols and shows onrl’ t° !* aSe t0 concen trate attention 
can nourish the mind anf ,°, ^ thou g ht to such realities a, 

y^rs to come, and to do thi T*’ 3nd be retained for all the 
^ter school. d ° th » from the first day our little ones 

in Miss Aber ' s is . 

“■ a»y q»i>e young children. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT HAMPSTEAD: 

ITS BIRDS AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

A Lantern-slide Lecture to Children. 

By Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 

Part II. 

(Continued from page 200.) 

Leav ing Lord Chatham s house at North End, we must pass 
the quaint little Bull and Bush Inn with its tea-gardens, and 
its bulging bay windows on each side of the door— the stone 
step of which now down-trodden with age was so frequently 
traversed by Addison and Hogarth — and must walk on under 
the high roofing of branches down the road of Golders Hill, 
Hendon Lane. But stop when it comes at right-angles with 
Finchley Road, for this is the place to hear skylarks ! Not in 
the Bishop’s Wood, where we boasted just now of our large 
variety of birds, but here in the open fields we shall find them. 
Trees have no charm for skylarks, for their claws are not made, 
like those of other birds, to grip round the branches, and they 
roost where they fear no fall. In the spring I have counted 
five or six at once in these fields at the cross-roads, some in 
descent, some in ascent, and one so high that it diminished 
from a pin’s point to nothing. A person of four years old who 
was watching it with me said : “I think it can see God now, 
and to judge from the way it was singing 

“ A flood of raptnre so divine,” 

it was a very natural supposition on the part of that peison 
of four. There is a mysterious inspiration about the music 
when the maker of it is received up into the pure ether of 
infinite space and, though invisible, calls on our hearing and 
sympathy still. 

The poet Shelley wrote about this marvellous bird 

“ Like a star in heaven 
In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen; but yet I hear thy shrill delig it. 
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Skylark Whkh illSpired Shelley 
1 hive been a Hampstead one, for it was m 1820 that he 
"Tote that beautiful poem ; and a little previous to that time 
he was staying in lodgings in Pond Street to be near to his 
brother poet, John Keats, who, after trying various places at 
the sea for his health, was now spending the last three or four 
years of his life near our Heath. 

" Keats and two of his brothers lodged in Well Walk in 18] 7, 

at the cottage of the Hampstead postman, Benjamin Bentley, 

who tells us that his good wife “ did for the young gents.” 

After the poet had become famous old Benjamin was proud 

to talk of his having lived there ; though we are left to 

judge how well his wife “ did ” for them by the fact that 

poor Tom Keats died in her cottage, and George, the eldest 

of the three brothers, went off to America. John, who had 

been at all times sensitive and delicate, became, after his 

brother’s death, so overwrought and depressed that his friends 

agreed he must not remain longer alone, and Armitage Brown 

k, n d ly carried him off to live with him at his own house, then 

” ®“ twort ‘’ Place ’ but k n<> w n to us now as Lawn Bank, 

m ade'into iTe 1 ^ Wentvvortl > Pla ce. afterwards 

• de into one house by an actress who bought it was at that 

£ML°V ^ ad r ng VilIaS ’ “ ^ other : f Ihich 

if he had not died ^ Wh ° m Keats loved and would, 

he lived three years undoubtedl y married. Here 

allow, cared for by Fannv Br ' "• 1 Cor ” fort as his health would 

such close neighbours were const^ ^ mother ’ who being 
as he was also of theirs an ly in and out of his house, 

twenty Awo ^ears^ld^ t0 this home > about 

1 1 e child, and possessed bv ^ " ghtness and charm of a 

a ::i be ; n extraordinary at'anV"' 115 ° f P ° Gtry which would 
. Endymion ” anH J (1 an y a S e - 

and ''St. Agnes” were written 

of his best P„ ems a , ! n ‘ w " rth Race also he produced 

c« oir ^ Th! 1 P ,r e 0f his - famous odes 


comnne a i • ° m tlle re. Th P n 11 ls Slx famous odes 

Pr obablv h ', s odc to the “ NiehT" f rpv . tree under which he 
hv fk. ' e had heard ' n ^ a e is still in the warden. 

sweet < 

between sleeping and waking 


b y the weakn h6ard the bird’s sweet - ’ S Stl in the g arden > 
ess of his ill-health k 1 son S as he lay, depressed 
aitn > between , 


~ ~ — 40 L 

beauTif7d‘ re .am d “ S noctu ™> 

"Thy plaintive anthem fades » a «» n,„ . 

stream, llear Ille adows, over the still 

Up the hillside; and now ’tis hnri^ , 

Was it a vision or a waking dream ? ^ ^ " eXt valle y-glades 

Fled is that music: do I wake or sleep?” 

He repeated this ode to his friend u „„j 
strolled in the Kilburn IIS" ^ 

in ftT Vale S of H^l^rrn S ‘’™' «■» 

m the V ale of Health, at the house of the poet and essayist 

I.e,gh Hunt, a picturesque little place with a balcony overgrown 
W ‘th ” was here he wrote his poem beginning” 

° one w h° Has been long in city pent 
its very sweet to look into the fair 
And open space of heaven, to breathe a prayer 
u 111 Sm ^ e of the blue firmament.” 


Leigh Hunt s cottage was the frequent resort and meeting- 
place of Byron, Shelley, Haydon, Hazlitt, and Coleridge; 
and when it had to be pulled down, owing to old age, the 
window-pane of the parlour was preserved, for on it was 
written by Byron, scratched in the glass by a diamond, the 
words of the poet Cowper — 

"Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 


The site of Leigh Hunt’s cottage can be identified now by 
South Villa which stands in its place. It was in a little lane 
between there and the path to Highgate, when the leaves were 
red and yellow in the September sun, that Leigh Hunt and 
Coleridge shook hands with Keats to bid him good-bye when 
Keats — in consumption- -was about to winter in Italy, and 
turning away from him to Leigh Hunt, Coleridge whispered, 
“ There is death in that hand.” 

But the fatal nature of his weakness was by no means a 
secret from the victim of it. Before Keats had discovered 
his power of poetry he had been educated for medicine, and 
was able now to recognize only too well the unmistakeable 
symptoms of his disease. Not long before this time which 
was the autumn of 1820— he had arrived home late one night 
from the top of the Hampstead stage-coach in a state of un- 
wonted excitement, saying he had taken a severe chill ; and 
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7^ bedroom at Wentworth Place, w hen he was coughing, 
called to his friend Armitage Brown to bring him a candle. 

t. j know the colour of that blood, he said with sudden 
and solemn calm, “it is arterial! That drop is my death 

warrant. I must die. , 

Delightful as the prospect of his first visit to Italy would 
have been under other circumstances, it presented itself 
to him now as a positive dread, the thought of it indeed 
would wake him in the early morning and prey on his mind 
the whole day. To be separated from his friends, and above 
all from the one whose presence was the only alleviation to 
his suffering, was to this sensitive soul inexpressible pain. But 
the devotion of Arthur Severn, the gifted young artist, here 
came to the rescue ; and the loneliness of the poet was to 
be relieved by the care of a friend who, at the moment when 
fame and distinction had come to him, would leave London 
and the pleasing sounds of success for the feverish moans of 
the patient, and six months of night and day nursing in Rome 
heats was now enduring acute mental as well as physical 
prostration owing to the inappreciation of his poems by the 

at this time at Pi„ ff and - Shelley, who was living 

^ would remove thC^"^" ^ * 

would take no nth*,- ' ±5ut the dying man 

when he was twenty-five^nd a ' hal/* 16 f ° llowin S Februar y 
Severn’s last act of +pnH * * years °ld and it was 

flowers of which Keats t0 Iay him breath the 

said he could already feel thcnT ^ ^ quieter moments, 
h ' s head, and that the intensest §r °T g m the ^ round abovc 

And qUiSite fl ° Wers unfold J0 ' V m hlS Hfe had been t0 Watdl 

his yews later, Severn was laid 

co„ s n u | CnP ‘ IOn wi ‘h ‘he name on tl ^ Sma11 enclosure ; 

' an ascription with no ^ ° f the artist and British 
T n ° name that of the- 

* hus John Keat^tn h ame 

an f in the bitterness of 

his enemies'”' '‘" d ' “ hf though,, cru*^"? WeigM 

cd by the malice of 
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But we know now tlvit Uic ~ 

pressionable water, but' in thT™ Writ ’ UOt in the unim- 

Shelley mourned' mol’t bittlyTh^” 6 W »< man. 
he believed had been hastened hv th ° '? fnend ' wh ich 
Blackwood's Magazine and the n C , rU6 Critlcisms in 
vigorously he defended the iU-nrirS^^ and 

poet by writing “ Adonais ” as an p 1 r ° f h ' S brother 

he visited Keats’ e:rave near th oa his death. When 
“ The cemetery is an open sna ' " ° f Cestius ’ he wrote, 

in winter with violets and daisies ” andhlf f] T™’ COVered 
prophetic words : “ It might make one in love wimtea^nk 

to^melt B V ' ry 

near Leghorn, Shelley was drowned. 

a copy of Keats' poems in his pocket, was afterwards LS 
ashore and was burned by the eiv.c authorities ; only the 
hear being preserved, which was taken to Rome and buried 
not far from the grave of his friend. This was in July 1822 
only seventeen months after the death of John Keats, and 
when Shelley himself was not yet quite thirty years old. 

Thus the Protestant cemetery in Rome holds all that is 
mortal of two of our great English poets ; the one adding to 
his poetic qualities those of politician and reformer ; the other 
remaining poet, pure poet, from beginning to end of his nature. 

It is only natural to hope that the heart-broken young poet 
understood after death the noble defence of his merits which 
Adonais contained ; for Keats, who thus possessed in 
Shelley so courageous a champion, had been during his life- 
time distinguished by this characteristic himself. Having 
usually a manner of extraordinary gentleness, John Keats 
would burst into torrents of indignation at the sight of 
oppression or injustice. On one occasion when a falsehood 
was repeated and dwelt upon respecting young Severn 
he left the room saying he should be ashamed to sit with 
men who could utter and believe such things. Another 
time, hearing of something base he exclaimed, “ Is there no 
human dust-hole into which we can sweep such fellows ? 

In Hampstead village one day he saw a butcher ill-using a boy, 
and firing instantly into strength he flung off his coat and gave 
the man the most unpoetic pommelling he had ever enjoyed ! 
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little child between three and four years of age 
sentinel outside his mother’s sick 


stood there for three hours 


Even as a 

John planted himself as a 
room, and on one occasion 

with drawn sword, threatening death to anyone who should 
disturb her. 

1795 was the date of Keats’ birth, and on the centenary of 
that date, 1805, a bust of him— the first public memorial in 
England— was put up in Hampstead church, in memory of his 
having lived for the last four years of his life in this parish. It 
is to the devotion of the Americans that we owe this beautiful 
representation of our poet, for it was they, and not we, who 
placed it there. Their well-known appreciation of John 
Keats may possibly have been brought about by the fact of 
George Keats and his descendants settling in America ; f or 
John sent to his eldest brother the manuscript of each poem 
before it was published. However that may be at the 
ceremony of unveiling the bust there was a distinguished 
assemblage of poets, authors, and actors, from both sides of 

d L d hved” d ° !r° U ; t0 the yOU,1K "h-e PO try 

outage *"**** b “" Se “" d to none in 

Street, inhabited 'andhT 'll' f ands at the bottom of John 
tablet on the wall of the^ ^ ° f With a rOUnd red 

L ^’n Bank on the gate wT’ ^ ^ Sllbse( l uent na ™e of 
this regulation pattern it ,1 , KreVer we see a round tablet of 
There is one in the Hieh means som ething interesting. 

next 7 to the Soldiers’ Om]™ ’• °“ S * HaiTy Vane ’ s house t 
ln U PP er Baker Street - annU^ ’ ° ne ° n Mrs ’ Siddon s’ house 

l Cape Pinter, j n Oueen Anne^ 0 ” that ° f Turner > tlie hmd- 
Bvron’s i n Hniw c*..., Street, Cavendish Sq 


uare ; on 


H Wa s on hi s seafaui ’ many more - 
t0 sit Poking acmsl ^ J? ^ Walk that John Keats 

ablest PatlI !f the marv ellous talk ^1 • °\ Colend & e to come, and 
To ev^T 6 ° f ex P re ssion far W U< ' WaS tbat philosopher’s 
CoIn? P amdle ^quent ann SUrpassing that of his pen. 
1834 intW mUSt be remembTred 1 ^ 8 “ Ham P stead of Samuel 

having receiV H h u b ° Uring vilIa ge of Hj 1 ^ ^ Uved fr ° m 1814 to 
all who kn! Cd hlm a t first a s a Hl ? hgate ’ where Dr. Gilman 

kl,W ***, became, like 

y his character that he 
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was not willing to Partl^~ 
memory in the Highgate Church hv T PUt U P to his 

though so highly laudatory to hi^B a ° d Ann Gilma n, 
expression of their feeling f or ^ a §enuine 

twenty years of daily intereourse with P ° P '’ er a ' ter 

An innkeeper, who was a r m ' 

refused payment from him whT P ^ Stranger to Coleridge, 
panions, saving, “The * corn- 

nothing:.” gentleman m,ght stay there for 

We like to think how often he mil a 
Health to Leigh Hunt and to poor Ke a te °Z tu * h f Val “ ° f 
strictly speaking, no right to^ place „ " tho “g h he has . 
Hampstead celebrities, we will sav with tb P ',' ““ ° f ° ur 
he may “ stay here for nothing^’ ““ "" ,kee P er ' <hat 

lliomas Carlyle said that he Colerido-p “u j 
enquiring men, a higher than literary a Hnd^^ 
character. He knew the sublime secret of T 

reason what the understanding had been obliged to fling out 
as incredible ; and could still, after Hume and Voltaire C 
done the, r best and worst with him, profess himself an orthodox 
Christian. Carlyle tells how Coleridge would talk for three 
hours at a time, that he did not like to be interrupted or 
questioned, adding that “ listeners must sit like passive buckets 
and be pumped into, whether they consented or not.” “A 
sublime man,” says Carlyle, “ who alone in those dark days 
iad saved his crown of spiritual manhood, escaping from the 
black materialisms and revolutionary deluges, with ‘God 
Freedom, Immortality ’ still his.” 

He also goes on to describe at some length the view from 
the poet’s window, on the brow of Highgate Hill, “ where 
Coleridge sat looking down on London and its smoke-tumult, 
like a sage escaped from the inanities of life’s battle ; attracting 
towards him the thoughts of innumerable brave souls still 
en 8 a ged there.” “ Waving, blooming country of the brightest 
green separated Highgate, with its sweep of flowery leafy 
gardens, from the olive-tinted haze under which the illimitable 
ocean of London, with its domes and steeples, big Paul’s 
hanging high over all.” * 

(To be centir.uei.) 


* Life of John Sterling , chap. viii. 


